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Labor  and  World  Affairs 


BY  DAVID  LASSER.  David  Lasser  served  as  an  official  of  the  labor  office  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  became  assistant  director  of  the  labor  office  in  the  Civilian  Production  Admin¬ 
istration  which  succeeded  the  WPB.  He  subsequently  acted  as  special  labor  consultant  to 
W.  Averell  Harriman  in  the  preparation  of  the  European  Recovery  Program  and  recently 
completed  a  nine  months’  study  of  Western  European  labor.  During  this  period  he  was 
labor  consultant  to  Mr.  Harriman’s  EGA  office  in  Paris. 


ON  November  28,  1949  trade  unionists  from  more 
than  forty  nations  claiming  more  than  50,000,000 
organized  workers  will  meet  in  London  to  form  a 
new  labor  International.  At  this  conference  will 
be  represented  many  organizations  which  resigned 
from  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  dur¬ 
ing  1949,  as  well  as  those  which  had  all  along  re¬ 
fused  to  affiliate  with  the  WFTU.  This  will  be  the 
first  occasion  on  which  all  the  major  United  States 
labor  groups  participate  in  one  international  move¬ 
ment.* 

TWO  LABOR  GROUPS  IN  CONFLICT 

The  purpose  of  the  groups  that  meet  in  London, 
as  stated  at  a  Preparatory  Conference  held  in 
Geneva  June  25,  1949,  is  to  form  an  organization 
that  will  ensure  “collaboration  between  the  free 
and  democratic  trade  union  movements  through¬ 
out  the  world.’’^  The  nevV  organization  was  formed 
in  opposition  to  the  WFTU,  regarded  by  the  Ge¬ 
neva  groups  as  “Communist-dominated”  and  as  an 
agency  acting  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
WFTU,  claiming  more  than  60,000,000  members, 
in  turn  has  declared  that  it  alone  is  the  true  rep¬ 
resentative  of  democratic  trade  unionism  and  that 
the  new  International  represents  an  attempt  to  di¬ 
vide  the  workers  of  the  world  “undertaken  by  the 
enemies  of  peace  and  the  working  class.”^ 

The  creation  of  the  new  International  will  thus 
pit  two  giant  labor  movements,  numbering  a  total 
of  nearly  100,000,000  adherents,  in  a  bitter  compe¬ 
tition  for  support  of  the  world’s  workers.  It  is  likely 

1.  The  AFL  was  for  a  time  part  of  the  pre-war  International 
Fetleration  of  Trade  Unions;  the  CIO  was  not.  The  CIO,  in 
turn,  was  part  of  the  WFTU,  with  which  none  of  the  other 
United  States  labor  groups  were  affiliated. 

2.  Declaration  of  Preparatory  International  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
ference,  Geneva,  June  25-26,  1949. 

3.  Resolution  on  “Peace,  Democratic  Rights,  Economic  Inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Workers,”  Second  World  Trade  Union  Congress, 
WFTU,  Milan,  June  29-July  12,  1949. 


to  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  “cold  war”  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  in  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  main  sources  of  strength  of  the  new  Inter¬ 
national  will  be  in  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
WFTU  is  based  principally  on  Eastern  Europe, 
France,  Italy  and  China.  Both  organizations  claim 
large  membership  among  the  young,  undeveloped 
and  unstable  unions  of  the  industrially  backward 
areas.'*  Both  labor  internationals  will  align  them¬ 
selves  with  those  governments  that  are  friendly  to 
their  cause.  Thus  the  WFTU  will  support  and  be 
supported  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  “people’s  democra¬ 
cies”  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  Communist  China. 
The  new  International  will  doubtless  work  closely 
with  most  of  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

The  WFTU,  refusing  to  recognize  the  split  in 
world  labor  ranks  as  final,  has  urged  its  adher 
ents  to  seek  “united  fronts”  with  unions  of  the  new 
International  and  win  them  over  to  the  WFTU 
program.  In  turn,  the  presence  in  Geneva  of  an 
“International  Center  of  Free  Trade  Unions  in 
Exile”  composed  of  unionists  who  had  fled  from 
Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  speeches  of  Geneva 
delegates,  indicate  that  the  battle  will  be  carried 
on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Attempts  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  to  aid  the  workers  of  that  area  in  re 
sisting  the  loss  of  their  trade  union  freedoms. 

The  WFTU,  formed  in  1945  when,  for  the  first 
time,  most  of  the  world’s  workers  of  every  political 
opinion  became  united,  was  in  existence  less  than 
four  years.  The  issues  which  split  it  early  in  1949 
were  not  elementary  questions  of  trade  unionism, 
but  concerned  the  larger  issues  of  the  role  of  trade 
unions,  their  relationship  to  political  parties  and  the 
state,  and  their  ultimate  objectives. 

4.  See  p.ige  164  for  the  estimated  strength  of  the  various 
groups  in  each  part  of  the  world. 
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WORLD  LABOR  BEFORE  1939 

The  so-called  political  issues  have  haunted  the 
efforts  of  trade  unionists  to  achieve  world  unity 
since  Karl  Marx’s  first  International  Working- 
men’s  Association  broke  up  after  fruitless  years  of 
controversy,  with  Socialists,  syndicalists  and  “re¬ 
formists”  going  their  separate  ways.’  Similar  issues 
led  the  Communists  in  1921  to  split  off  from  the 
young  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(IFTU) .  They  then  helped  to  establish  the  Red  In¬ 
ternational  of  Labor  Unions  (RILU)  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Moscow,  which  became  the  trade  union 
arm  of  the  newly  created  Communist  International. 
The  conflict  of  political  ideologies  also  explained 
the  decision  of  the  AFL  to  remain  outside  the 
IFTU  for  a  large  part  of  the  interwar  period.^ 
The  AFL  was  not  favorable  to  the  frankly  Social¬ 
ist  program  of  the  IFTU  and  its  too  close  collab¬ 
oration  with  the  Labor  and  Socialist  Internation¬ 
al.^  Even  within  the  new  International  political 
ideology  may  become  an  issue,  since  the  European 
unions  are  in  the  main  still  committed  to  Socialist 
aims,  while  those  of  the  United  States  base  their 
programs  on  reform  of  the  capitalist  system. 

The  coming  conflict  of  the  two  labor  interna¬ 
tionals  already  promises  to  re-echo  much  of  the 
history  of  the  interwar  years,  when  the  IFTU  and 
the  RILU  struggled  for  support  of  the  world’s 
working  class.  The  charges  flung  by  each  side  at 
the  other  in  recent  months  repeat  those  of  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s  when  the  IFTU  characterized 
the  RILU  as  the  “splitters,”  the  “agents  of  Mos¬ 
cow”  and  creatures  of  “totalitarianism.”  The  RILU, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  Russian  unions,  in  turn, 
then  called  the  IFTU  unions  “betrayers  of  the 
working  class”  for  having  supported  their  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  war,  and  “social-Fascists”  for  block¬ 
ing  the  way  to  workers’  revolutions. 

role  of  the  IFTU 

The  IFTU,  based  on  the  solidly  organized 
unions  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  the  Low 
Countries,  Britain  and  France,  was  in  the  main 
committed  to  democratic  socialism  through  Ha¬ 
s'  The  International  Workingmen’s  Association,  formed  in 
1864  and  broken  up  in  1872,  was  known  as  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional. 

8.  The  IFTU,  formed  in  1913,  was  disrupted  by  the  war  and 
reformed  in  1919,  bringing  together  the  unions  of  the  former 
enemy  nations.  The  proposal  to  form  the  IFTU  and  even  the 
name  of  the  organization  were  initially  suggested  by  Samuel 
Gompers  when  he  was  president  of  the  AFL. 

7.  The  Second  or  Socialist  International,  composed  of  labor 
>nd  socialist  political  parties,  was  formed  in  1889.  Also  dis- 
pipted  by  World  War  I,  it  was  reformed  in  1919.  In  1923  some 
independent  Socialist  parties  were  added  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Labor  and  Socialist  International. 
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tionalization  of  industries,  collective  bargaining 
with  employers,  progressive  social  and  economic 
reforms,  political  and  civil  liberties  for  all,  and 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  road  to  lib¬ 
erty  and  peace.®  It  sought  to  strengthen  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  International  Trade  Secretariats 
(ITS),  composed  of  groups  of  unions  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  trades  and  industries,  which  actively  attempted 
to  improve  on  an  international  basis  wages,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  hours  of  work,  health  and  safety 
in  their  respective  trades.  The  ITS  had  grown 
powerful  since  the  war  and  claimed  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  27  million.  Their  unions  were  for  the 
most  part  affiliated  with  national  centers  which,  in 
turn,  belonged  to  the  IFTU. 

In  addition,  the  IFTU  looked  with  hope  on  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  e.stablished  in 
1920,  whose  tripartite  organization  provided  labor 
with  representation  equal  to  that  of  employers. 
The  IFTU  placed  great  store  on  the  adoption  of 
conventions  by  the  ILO  to  raise  international  work¬ 
ing  standards  and  security.  By  contrast  the  RILU 
unions  looked  on  the  ILO  with  contempt  and 
hostility. 

ROLE  OF  THE  RILU 

The  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions  was 
dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  “revolutionary 
unions”  and  of  states  modeled  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
Until  the  rise  of  Nazism  destroyed  this  theory,  the 
RILU  was  convinced  that  “the  revolutionary  wave 
is  rising  high.”  The  policy  of  the  RILU,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  boring  into  IFTU  unions,  was  to  carry  on 
mass  struggles  such  as  strikes,  and  “to  direct  every 
strike  in  such  a  way  that  it  be  turned  against  the 
entire  capitalist  system”;  to  prepare  the  masses  “for 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.”  Every  worker  had  to  choose 
“whether  he  will  struggle  under  the  banner  of 
communism  or  betray  the  interests  of  the  labor 
classes  under  the  banner  of  social  democracy.”^ 

Although  at  first  there  was  great  sympathy  in 
IFTU  ranks  for  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  and 
widespread  desire  existed  to  affiliate  with  the 
RILU,  the  latter’s  dependence  on  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national,  with  its  headquarters  in  Moscow,  the 
abortive  revolutions  in  which  RILU  unions  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  the  absolute  control  of  the  RILU  by 

8.  Before  the  Nazi  victory  in  Germany,  the  IFTU  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  which  at  one  time  reached  21  million.  It  was  primarily 
a  European  organization.  The  AFL  during  its  periorl  of  non¬ 
affiliation,  had  been  busy  trying  to  stren^en  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  created  in  1918.  The  PAFL  had 
evolved  a  “labor  Monroe  Doctrine,”  resenting  attempts  of  the 
IFTU  to  recruit  members  from  Latin  American  unions. 

9.  Report  of  A.  Losovsky,  Secretary,  RILU  to  Fifth  World 
Ojngrcss,  Moscow,  Pravda,  Sept.  2,  1930. 
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the  Russian  unions  alienated  most  of  its  non-Com- 
munist  supporters.*® 

Despite  labor’s  interwar  gains  under  the  ILO 
conventions,  by  1939  the  labor  organizations  were 
forced  to  admit  that  they  had  failed  in  their  major 
objectives — to  avert  economic  disaster  and  stop  fas¬ 
cism  and  war. 

INTERWAR  UNITY  PROBLEMS 

During  the  interwar  period,  the  IFTU  had  pro¬ 
posed  major  programs  for  economic  reconstruction 
to  national  governments,  to  international  confer¬ 
ences  and  to  the  League  of  Nations — all  without 
success.  It  had  called  for  international  economic 
planning,  rational  control  of  raw  material  re¬ 
sources  by  international  agreement,  higher  wages, 
and  improved  living  standards,  with  the  object  of 
achieving  social  justice  and  economic  stability. 
As  the  threat  of  Nazi-Fascism  in  Europe  and 
Japanese  militarism  in  Asia  increased,  the  IFTU 
launched  campaigns  for  boycotts  of  German  and 
Japanese  goods,  and  raised  funds  for  support  of 
the  victims  of  Fascism,  and  demanded  the  League 
of  Nations  take  measures  to  stop  aggression,  includ¬ 
ing  the  aid  given  by  Nazi-Fascism  to  Franco’s 
armies  in  Spain’s  civil  war.  The  IFTU  eventually 
abandoned  its  demands  for  disarmament  and  its 
pacifism,  and  indicted  the  “vacillating  and  unde¬ 
cided  attitude  of  the  great  powers  including  the 
United  States.’’  Calling,  in  1938,  for  “determined 
opposition  to  the  brutal  and  unbridled  aggres¬ 
sors,’’  it  declared  that  “the  international  trade 
union  movement  ...  is  fully  prepared  to  instruct 
its  affiliates  to  shoulder  the  risks  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  thereby  entailed.’’**  As  a  final  step  to  avert  war 
it  advocated  in  1939  a  joint  peace  front  of  Britain, 
France,  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  reluctance  of 
the  Western  powers,  however,  and  the  Nazi-Soviet 
pact  of  August  1939,  which  was  being  negotiated 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  while  it  was  carrying  on  its  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  West,  put  an  end  to  that  scheme. 

Although  the  International  Trade  Secretariats 
comprised  the  same  basic  membership,  the  IFTU 
was  even  unable  to  work  out  a  final  working  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  ITS.  Proposals  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  IFTU  along  trade  rather  than  national 
lines,  ideas  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Trade  Sec- 

10.  At  its  peak  in  the  1920’s,  the  RILU  claimed  14,000,000 
members.  The  U.S.S.R.  accounted  for  10,248,000;  China,  2,800,- 
000;  France,  525,000.  In  addition,  the  RILU  claimed  the  support 
of  “minority  groups  in  IFTU  unions,”  of  which  265,000  were  in 
the  United  States  and  one  million  in  Germany.  Actually,  the 
peak  strength  of  the  RILU  affiliate  in  this  country,  the  Trade 
Union  Unity  League,  was  never  more  than  100,000, 

11.  Report  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  IFTU  to  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  Oslo,  1936.  See  International  Trade  Union  Movement,  Vol. 
XVIII,  March-May  1938,  p.  33. 


retariats  into  the  existing  IFTU,  and  proposals 
for  Committees  of  Coordination  were  launched  by  w 

both  sides  without  success.  The  ITS  at  one  period  vi 

were  given  representation  on  the  IFTU  Execu-  T 

tive.  But  problems  between  the  two  groups  per-  th 

sisted,  and  even  as  war  approached  in  1939  they  ce 

were  able  to  reach  no  agreement  except  for  more  T 

frequent  consultation.*^  ti 

A  measure  of  unity  was  created  after  the  Nazi  d 

conquest  of  Europe,  when  both  the  IFTU  and  d 

ITS  became  virtually  movements  in  exile  in  Lon-  ir 

don.  A  joint  Emergency  International  Trade  ri 

Union  Council  was  established  which  carried  on  tl 

propaganda  in  the  enemy  nations,  aided  trade  n 

unionists  to  escape,  and  launched  a  program  for  tl 

post-war  economic  reconstruction  and  the  rebuild-  ii 

ing  of  the  international  trade  union  movement.  r 

The  Emergency  Council  urged  far-reaching  meas¬ 
ures  of  post-war  relief,  democratization  of  Ger-  ■< 
many  and  Japan,  social  reforms  on  wages,  social 
security,  full  employment  and  equal  educational  j 

opportunities.  It  demanded  “national  economic  j 

planning  .  .  .  public  ownership  of  key  industries  [ 

.  .  .  coordination  or  supervision  of  the  economic  , 

plans,”  control  over  credits  and  prices — all  with  , 

adequate  trade  union  representation.  It  called  for  , 

a  more  powerful  and  autonomous  ILO  to  deal  , 

with  social  problems,  a  United  Nations  organiza-  , 

tion  with  broad  trade  union  representation  in  its 
councils,  and  international  supervision  of  colonial 
territories  “in  the  hands  of  their  present  rulers.” 
Most  of  these  demands  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  program  of  the  WFTU  in  1945.'^ 

POST-WAR  LABOR  REORGANIZATION 
For  the  reconstruction  of  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment,  the  Emergency  Council  proposed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
composed  equally  of  national  centers  and  Trade 
Secretariats;  the  establishment  of  strong  regional 
organizations;  and  the  streamlining  of  the  ITS  to 
provide  adequate  staff  and  services.  The  formation 
of  the  WFTU  a  year  later  was  foreshadowed  by 
the  proposal  that  there  should  be  “no  political  or 
religious  tests”  as  a  “condition  of  affiliation,  nor 
must  there  be  any  racial  discrimination.”*'* 

12.  The  ITS  and  the  IFTU  had  agreed  that  the  former  were 
to  confine  themselves  to  purely  trade  issues,  while  the  IFTU 
was  to  act  as  spokesman  on  the  larger  international  union 
questions. 

13.  “S(KiaI  and  Economic  Demands  of  the  International  Trade 
Union  Movement,”  Emergency  International  Tratle  Union  Coun¬ 
cil,  London,  April  1944.  Published  by  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  Transport  House,  London. 

14.  “Project  for  the  Reconstruction  of  the  International  Trade 
Union  Movement,”  Emergency  International  Trade  Union  Coun¬ 
cil,  London,  February  1944.  Published  by  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions,  Transport  House,  London. 
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Is  The  British  Trades  Union  Congress  had  mean- 
ly  while  established  a  joint  committee  with  the  So¬ 
il  viet  trade  unions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

1-  The  British  had  remained  in  close  touch  with  both 

r-  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  in  the  United  States  con- 

y  cerning  the  basis  for  a  post-war  labor  international, 

e  The  CIO,  in  turn,  at  its  1942  and  1943  conven¬ 

tions,  had  called  for  international  labor  coopera- 
;i  tion  and  an  international  conference  with  the  par- 

d  ticipation  of  the  unions  of  all  countries  who  were 

1-  members  of  the  United  Nations.  When  the  AFL 

e  refused  to  join  the  negotiations  which  included 

1  the  Russian  unions,  declaring  that  the  latter  were 

e  not  “free  trade  unions,”  the  TUC,  the  CIO  and 

r  the  Russian  unions  jointly  agreed  to  sponsor  an 

international  labor  conference  in  London  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1945. 

RISE  OF  THE  WFTU 

[  Despite  the  fact  that  the  war  was  still  on, 
‘  sixty-four  organizations  representing  forty  nations 
and  claiming  a  membership  of  more  than  60  mil- 
'  lion  were  represented  at  the  London  conference — 
the  broadest  and  most  representative  labor  confer- 
'  ence  held  up  to  that  time.^’  Although  a  number 
of  the  former  IFTU  groups  had  misgivings  about 
the  success  of  this  new  venture,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  imminence  of  the  allied  victory  over  Ger¬ 
many,  made  possible  by  the  joint  struggle  of  Com¬ 
munists  and  non-Communists,  imparted  consid¬ 
erable  enthusiasm  to  the  gathering.  There  were 
many  rousing  speeches  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  unity  achieved  in  war  would  carry  over  into 
the  peace  and  that  the  pre-war  bitterness  would 
be  forgotten. 

The  program  adopted  at  London  and  reaffirmed 
eight  months  later  at  Paris  when  the  WFTU  was 
officially  established  asserted  labor’s  full  right  to 
participate  in  all  post-war  settlements  and  the 
writing  of  the  peace  treaty.  Labor  demanded  to  be 
represented  in  all  international  organizations,  in 
the  administration  of  the  defeated  nations  and  the 
building  of  the  post-war  world.  The  WFTU  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  liquidation  of  the  Nazi-Fascist 
military  and  political  systems,  sovereign  rights  and 
democratic  self-government  for  all  peoples,  an  end 
to  international  cartels  and  the  colonial  system.  It 
demanded  a  powerful  United  Nations  equipped 
with  military  force  to  stop  future  aggression,  and 
vast  international  reconstruction  schemes  “em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  of  public  administration  and 

■5'  The  International  Federation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions, 
established  in  1920  as  a  separate  movement,  attended  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  meetings  but  decided  not  to  affiliate  with  the 
WFTU. 
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control.”^^ 

Echoing  a  similar  proposal  made  by  the  IFTU 
in  1919,  the  WFTU  called  for  a  Charter  of  Basic 
Trade  Union  Rights,  with  freedom  for  unions  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  full  political  and 
religious  freedoms,  equal  educational  opportunities, 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  employment  at  suitable 
rates  of  pay,  and  social  and  economic  security  for 
all  citizens  in  all  circumstances.*^ 

The  WFTU  represented  no  radical  departure 
in  either  structure  or  program  from  the  pre-war 
IFTU.  In  line  with  the  tremendously  enhanced 
power  of  labor  it  asserted  labor’s  demand  for  an 
increased  role  in  the  post-war  world.*®  The  or¬ 
ganization  was  governed  by  a  bi-annual  Congress, 
a  General  Council  which  met  annually,  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  meeting  twice  a  year,  and  an 
Executive  Bureau  which  met  four  times  a  year. 
The  day-to-day  operations  of  the  WFTU  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  General  Secretary  and  three  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaries. 

In  terms  of  voting  power,  a  startling  shift  of 
strength  had  taken  place  since  1939.  With  the 
37,000,000  members  claimed  by  the  unions  of 
Russia  and  the  Eastern  European  countries  and 
the  11,000,000  claimed  membership  of  the  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  Communist-dominated  trade 
union  movements  in  France  and  Italy,  the  Com¬ 
munist  forces  were  easily  in  a  position  to  dominate 
a  WFTU  Congress,  the  General  Council,  or  even 
the  Executive  Committee.*^ 

The  potent  Executive  Bureau  represented  an 
uneasy  compromise  between  the  two  forces.  Mem¬ 
bers  from  Britain,  the  United  States,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  France  were  matched  with  those  from 
Latin  America,  Italy,  Russia  and  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  WFTU,  the  balance  being  held  by 
the  representative  from  China.^°  The  president  of 
the  WFTU,  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  later  replaced  by 
Arthur  Deakin,  was  British;  the  three  assistant 

16.  From  Resolutions  of  the  World  Trade  Union  Congress, 
London,  Feb.  6-17,  1945. 

1 7.  Ibid. 

18.  The  world  membership  in  trade  unions  had  increased 
from  about  40,000,000  in  1939  to  nearly  double  that  number 
by  1945. 

19.  The  General  Council,  like  the  World  Congress,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  delegates  on  a  sliding  scale  of  representation  based  on 
membership.  The  Executive  Committee  was  roughly  divided — 
twelve  who  would  follow  the  Communists,  and  nine  others. 

20.  In  the  early  period  of  unity,  France  was  represented  by 
one  of  its  two  General  Secretaries,  Leon  Jouhaux,  a  Socialist. 
For  a  period,  even  after  Jouhaux  split  off  from  the  French 
CGT  on  December  19,  1947,  he  remained  on  the  Executive 
Bureau.  The  General  Secretary  of  WFTU,  Louis  Saillant,  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Communist  line.  Following  the  Communist  victory 
in  China,  its  representative  on  the  Executive  Committee  was  a 
Communist.  Leon  Jouhaux  was  dropped  from  the  Bureau,  and 
the  line-up  consisted  of  five  Communists  and  three  non- 
Communists. 
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secretaries  were  from  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Belgium  respectively. 

WFTU  ACTIVITIES 

In  pressing  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  ambitious 
program  the  WFTU,  during  the  early  period  of 
unity  in  its  ranks,  had  the  advantage  not  only  of 
its  numbers  but  also  of  the  fact  that  its  spokesmen 
were  internationally  known  labor  leaders  like 
Citrine  of  Britain,  Leon  Jouhaux  of  France,  Sidney 
Hillman  and  James  B.  Carey  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  it  had  the  uniform  support  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East¬ 
ern  European  neighbors. 

During  that  period  the  WFTU  was  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  consultative  status  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  ILO  and  UNESCO,  which 
gave  labor  new  rights  in  presenting  its  program 
before  these  bodies.^ ‘  In  the  UN  it  pressed  reso¬ 
lutions  condemning  Franco  Spain,  called  for 
ECOSOC  action  supporting  trade  union  freedoms, 
and  urged  equal  pay  for  men  and  women.  It  ob¬ 
tained  partial  recognition  from  the  occupation  au¬ 
thorities  in  Germany  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  German  trade  union  movement,  and  was 
working  on  the  unification  of  German  labor  in  all 
four  zones  when  the  deepening  split  in  its  own 
ranks  halted  this  undertaking.  It  sent  trade  union 
missions  to  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  Japan, 
and  was  in  the  process  of  establishing  regional  or¬ 
ganizations  on  the  various  continents.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1946  it  presented  statements  on  economic 
issues  to  both  the  ECOSOC  and  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Preparatory  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em¬ 
ployment  calling  for  full  employment,  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  industry  in  backward  areas,  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  power  between  rich  and  small 
nations.  It  participated  as  an  observer  in  the  UN 
Economic  Commissions  for  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
called  attention  to  violations  of  civil  rights  in  a 
number  of  countries,  including  Greece,  Iran  and 
Indonesia. 

The  split  in  the  WFTU  formally  took  place  on 
January  19,  1949  when  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  walked 
out  of  the  Executive  Bureau  meeting  after  it  had 
refused  to  approve  a  British  motion  to  suspend  the 
organization  temporarily.^^  However,  as  a  united 

21.  Leon  Jouhaux,  as  a  joint  nominee  of  the  WFTU  and  ILO, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction. 

22.  This  walkout  was  followed  by  the  resignation  from  the 
WFTU  of  most  of  the  non-Communist-led  unions.  The  WFTU 
attacked  the  British  proposal  as  being  “undemocratic”  and  a 
violation  of  the  WFTU’s  constitution.  The  British  maintained 
they  were  only  seeking  approval  of  a  “recommendation”  by  the 
Executive  Bureau  to  the  WFTU  unions  for  suspension  of  activ¬ 
ities  until  the  international  situation  might  permit  resumption. 


movement  the  WFTU  had  ceased  to  exist  since 
1947,  when  the  “cold  war”  had  started  between 
East  and  West. 

BREAKUP  OF  WFTU 

While  both  sides  have  issued  statements  about 
the  reasons  for  the  split,  these  reasons  concern  the 
same  issues  which  divided  the  Soviet  and  West¬ 
ern  worlds — Germany,  the  Marshall  Plan,  Greece, 
the  colonial  question,  democracy,  and  so  on.  It 
had  become  increasingly  clear  that  two  groups, 
holding  radically  opposite  views  about  the  policy 
of  labor  on  vital  international  problems  had  found 
it  impossible  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  house. 

The  sharply  expressed  bitterness  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-led  unions  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  coincid¬ 
ing  with  its  denunciation  by  the  Cominform  and 
resistance  against  even  having  the  issue  discussed 
by  WFTU’s  Executive  Bureau,  as  requested  by 
James  Carey,  secretary  of  the  CIO,  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  Trade  Union  Advisory 
Committee  by  unions  favoring  the  ERP.  The  series 
of  national  strikes  organized  by  Communist-led 
unions  in  France  and  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1947, 
which  the  non-Communists  described  as  attempts 
to  prevent  operation  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  led  to 
the  split  in  these  movements,  with  the  formation 
of  rival  groups.^^ 

The  non-Communists  accused  the  WFTU  lead¬ 
ership  of  seeking  to  secure  centralized  Communist 
control  over  Germany’s  labor  movement  through 
its  Soviet-dominated  groups  in  the  Eastern  zone. 
The  WFTU  Secretary  charged  the  others  with 
“sabotaging”  German  trade  union  unity.  The  split 
in  Berlin’s  labor  movement  following  the  division 
between  the  zones  of  the  city  added  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  bitterness.  Charges  were  hurled  about  the 
colonial  issue,  the  Communist  groups  contending 
that  the  others  had  “interfered  with  the  rendering 
of  assistance  to  the  labor  movement  of  the  colonial 
countries”  and  had  aided  the  colonial  powers  to 
hold  back  independence.’"*  The  non-Communist- 
led  unions  retaliated  by  charging  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Bureau  of  WFTU  was  using  the  organization 
and  its  trade  union  missions  to  further  Soviet 
policies  in  Greece,  Japan,  Korea,  Indonesia  and 
other  areas  by  “exciting  backward  peoples  to  rise 
in  revolt  against  the  Western  democracies  to  em- 

23.  The  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  included,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  WFTU  unions  favoring  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  AFL,  the 
CFTC  and  the  newly  formed  Force  Otwrihe  of  France  and 
those  non-Communist  representatives  of  the  CGIL  of  Italy  who 
favored  the  plan. 

24.  Resolution  “For  the  Defence  of  Peace,  Democratic  Rights, 
the  Economic  Interests  of  the  Workers,  and  for  Strengthening 
Working-Class  Unity,”  Second  World  Congress  WFTU,  Milan, 
June  29-July  12,  1949. 
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I  barrass  the  latter  and  facilitate  the  propagation 
j  of  Communism.”  They  declared  further  that  al¬ 
though  they  had  joined  in  declarations  against 
threats  to  freedom  in  these  countries,  “yet  for  the 
j  sake  of  unity,  they  even  paid  the  price  of  absten¬ 
tion  against  violation  of  the  same  liberty  in  the 
I  Bolshevised  countries.”*^  The  atmosphere  in  the 
WFTU  had  become  so  bitter,  even  in  1947,  that 
Trud,  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviet  unions,  in  its 
November  i6  issue  echoed  the  statement  of  the 
RILU  of  the  1920’s  by  calling  upon  the  WFTU 
to  rid  itself  of  its  “reformist  leaders.” 

The  majority  of  the  Executive  Bureau  of  WFTU 
accused  the  British,  Dutch  and  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  sabotaging  the  efforts  carried  on  over 
three  years  to  bring  the  International  Trade  Sec¬ 
retariats  into  the  WFTU.^*'  While  impatient  with 
the  reluctance  of  the  ITS  to  affiliate,  the  non- 
Communists  recognized  that  the  terms  of  the 
afiSliation  would  have  placed  the  ITS  under  the 
control  of  the  Communists  and  eventually  of  the 
Russian  unions  which  were  not  affiliated  with  any 
of  the  ITS.  Moreover,  the  AFL  was  bitterly  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  WFTU,  and  some  AFL  unions  were 
members  of  the  important  ITS  and  did  not  wish 
to  see  them  put  under  Communist  control.  These 
additional  factors  made  agreement  impossible. 

The  ITS  on  September  15,  1948  finally  refused  to 
agree  to  affiliation  with  the  WFTU,  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  majority  in  the  WFTU  Executive  sharply 
reversed  its  position,  now  promising  affiliation 
could  take  place  on  any  terms  that  a  Trade  Con¬ 
ference  would  agree  upon.  This  reversal  lent 
!  weight  to  the  contention  that  WFTU  policy  on 
this  matter  had  been  a  gigantic  maneuver.^^ 

I  STRENGTH  OF  RIVAL  GROUPS 

Accurate  estimates  of  the  organizational  strength 
of  the  rival  internationals  that  will  be  pitted 
I  against  each  other  after  the  London  organization 
I  meeting  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  areas  in  which 
■  membership  is  known  are  limited  to  the  well- 
established  unions  in  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Australia.  Claims  of  the 

25-  Statement  of  TUC,  CIO  and  Holland’s  NVV,  “Free  Trade 
Unions  Leave  the  WFTU.”  Published  by  the  TUC,  London. 

26.  Article  XIII  of  the  WFTU  Constitution,  over  which  the 
Jtgument  raged,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Trade  De¬ 
partments.  While  they  would  be  autonomous  in  so  far  as  their 
trade  policies  were  concerned,  they  were  to  be  “finally  account¬ 
able"  to  the  governing  bodies  of  WFIU  for  their  activities, 
and  their  "aims,  methods  of  work,  duties,  rights  and  finances” 
tvere  to  be  governed  by  a  “special  regulation”  to  be  adopted  by 
WFTU.  ITS  claimed  this  violated  their  traditional  autonomy,  and 
no  agreement  on  a  number  of  proposed  “special  regulations” 
proved  possible. 

I  27.  See  page  i6i  for  further  discussion  of  the  ITS  problem. 


WFTU  to  100  per  cent  membership  of  all  workers 
in  the  unions  of  Eastern  Europe  are  met  by  the 
non-Communists  with  the  charge  that  the  figures 
are  meaningless,  since  workers  have  no  choice 
whether  or  not  to  be  union  members. 

In  France  and  Italy,  where  the  situation  is  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  drifted  away  from  all  unions,  the 
claims  made  by  each  side  provide  no  clue  as  to 
the  actual  situation.  In  Latin  America,  the  Far 
East  and  Africa  rival  unions  exist  in  almost  every 
nation — and  all  are  young,  relatively  inexperienced 
and  unstable.  There  are  also  varying  degrees  of 
government  influence,  control  or  outright  suppres¬ 
sion  that  make  estimates  of  membership  a  matter 
of  guesswork. 

On  the  basis  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  both 
international  movements  and  information  avail¬ 
able  from  other  sources,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
WFTU  membership  is  between  54,000,000  and 
61,000,000,  while  the  new  International  will  muster 
initially  41,000,000  to  50,000,000.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  10,000,000  trade  union  members  in  organiza¬ 
tions  that  may  remain  independent  of  both  groups 
or  are  in  the  process  of  determining  their  affilia¬ 
tion. 

NEW  TRENDS 

The  strength  of  the  various  groups  by  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  164. 
The  figures  presented  in  that  table  reveal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trends: 

1.  The  bulk  of  the  WFTU  strength  is  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  (including  the  Eastern  zone  of  Ger¬ 
many),  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
The.sc  areas  account  for  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
WFTU  membership.  The  claimed  membership  in 
the  Soviet  Union  alone,  27,000,000,  is  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  entire  WFTU  strength. 

2.  The  bulk  of  the  strength  of  the  new  Interna¬ 
tional  will  be  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

3.  There  has  been  a  significant  shift  in  major 
strength  and  influence  away  from  Western  Europe 
— to  both  the  East  and  West — following  the  shift 
in  world  political  influence  from  Europe  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  In  fact  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  North  American  unions 
in  the  new  International  will  now  be  superior  to 
the  combined  forces  of  Western  Europe. 

4.  There  has  been  a  great  post-war  increase  in 
the  trade  union  movement  in  Asia,  most  marked 
in  Japan,  where  the  organized  working  class  has 
grown  from  400,000  in  1936  to  nearly  7,000,000 
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at  present;  and  in  India,  where  approximately 
3,000,000  are  in  trade  unions. 

5.  The  Communist-led  labor  forces  which,  in 
their  great  upsurge  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
were  moving  rapidly  to  a  position  of  dominance  in 
labor  groups  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  have  lost 
nearly  10,000,000  adherents.  Their  principal  losses 
have  been  in  France,  Italy,  Latin  America  and 
Asia. 

These  various  developments  are  bound  to  have 
a  tremendous  influence  in  shaping  the  direction 
followed  by  the  two  internationals.  Changes  in 
the  new  International  may  be  as  great  as  those 
that  took  place  in  trade  unionism  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  when  the  unions  formerly  com¬ 
posed  of  simply  skilled  workers  opened  their  ranks 
to  a  flood  of  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled.  Some 
of  these  influences  are  discussed  below. 

Aside  from  numerical  strength,  the  WFTU, 
dominated  by  a  single  ideology,  with  a  homogene¬ 
ous  obedient  leadership,  composed  in  the  main  of 
admitted  Communists  and  enjoying  the  complete 
support  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  is  superficially,  at  least, 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  driving  force  and  speed 
of  action.^®  However,  as  was  demonstrated  dur¬ 
ing  the  inter  war  years  ia  the  RILU  and  recently 
in  the  Communist-led  movements  of  France  and 
Italy,  the  need  to  follow  Russian  leadership  may 
well  require  the  WFTU  to  engage  in  policies  and 
actions  that  would  drive  out  its  remaining  non- 
Communist  groups.’^ 

The  new  International,  with  its  democratic  or¬ 
ganization,  will  be  composed  of  groups  of  varying 
ideology,  each  of  which  will  insist  on  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  autonomy.  While  they  will  be  united  on 
the  necessity  for  a  trade  union  movement  free 
from  outside  domination,  they  will  have  the 
problem  of  framing  specific  programs  on  issues 
such  as  the  ITS,  colonialism,  socialization,  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  international  plans  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  so  on.  The  consequences  to  labor  of  cur¬ 
rency  devaluation  by  most  of  the  important  in- 

28.  At  the  Milan  Congress  of  the  WFTU,  little  effort  was 
made  to  dispel  the  impression  of  Communist  control.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Congress  were  all  known  Communists — Guiseppe 
Ui  Vittorio  of  Italy’s  CGIL  and  president  of  the  WFTU,  Benoit 
Frachon  of  France’s  CGT,  V.  V.  Kuznetzov  of  Russia’s  ACCTU, 
Lombardo  Toledano  of  Mexico  and  W.  K.  Gebert,  Assistant 
Secretary.  Although  Gebert  was  listed  as  coming  from  Poland, 
he  was  for  many  years  a  leading  figure  in  the  Communist  party 
of  the  United  States.  Louis  Saillant,  the  WFTU’s  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  claims  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bataille  Socialist  group 
which  favors  complete  unity  of  action  with  Communists. 

29.  In  Europe  considerable  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
story  that  both  Frachon  of  France  and  Di  Vittorio  of  Italy  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  scries  of  nationwide  strikes  of  1947-48  with  great 
reluctance,  realizing  that  their  unions  would  suffer  serious 
losses.  According  to  reports,  they  were  overruled  by  the  Com- 
inform. 


dustrial  nations  are  likely  to  pose  problems  for  the  2 
new  organization.  " 

Both  groups  are  likely  to  support  the  principles  ] 

of  the  Charter  of  Labor  adopted  by  the  IFTU  in  : 

1919  and  the  WFTU  in  1945.  Both  will  campaign  1 
for  these  objectives  and  seek  to  win  recognition 
from  international  organizations  and  to  give  aid  1 
to  weak  and  undeveloped  unions,  but  the  manner  1 
of  the  campaigns  and  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  ] 
two  groups  will  differ  fundamentally.  , 

MAIN  AREAS  OF  CONFLICT 

The  main  areas  of  conflict,  and  the  probable 
policies  of  both  international  labor  organizations, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:^® 

I.  France  and  Italy 

With  labor  still  the  strongest  single  force  in  both 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  pact  strategy 
of  collective  security  against  aggression  dependent 
on  the  policies  of  the  Western  nations,  the  direc¬ 
tion  labor  takes  in  these  two  countries  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  both  internationals. 

The  (^mmunist-led  movements  in  both  coun¬ 
tries — the  CGT  in  France  and  the  CGIL  in  Italy, 

— following  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  a  series  of  nationwide  strikes  believed  to  have 
been  aimed  at  preventing  ERP  operations— have 
lost  about  half  of  their  post-war  peak  member¬ 
ship.  Today  each  group  has  about  2,000,000  to 
3,000,000  members.  In  both  countries  the  majority 
of  the  non-Communist  elements  has  split  off, 
and  in  addition  millions  of  disillusioned  workers 
have  drifted  away  from  all  unions. 

Despite  these  losses,  the  CGT  and  CGIL  still 
hold  the  adherence  of  the  majority  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  industrial  workers.  Their  policy  is  to  attack 
the  governments  as  being  “the  tools  of  Wall 
Street,”  to  denounce  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
North  Atlantic  pact,  and  to  try  to  recoup  their 
losses  in  strength  by  a  series  of  strikes  and  other 
actions  for  economic  demands,  backed  by  calls  for 
“united  action”  with  the  rival  labor  groups. 

The  Force  Oiivriere  (FO),  formed  as  a  result 
of  a  split  from  France’s  CGT  late  in  1947,  with  a 
Socialist  and  non-party  leadership,  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  perhaps  600,000.  Based  mainly  on  the  white 
collar  workers  and  government  fonctionnaires,  it 
has  thus  far  been  unable  to  win  over  important 
sections  of  the  industrial  workers.  The  CFTC 
(French  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers),  affili- 

30.  The  policies  of  the  WFTU  are  derived  from  the  report 
of  the  Milan  Congress;  the  probable  policies  of  the  new  Inter¬ 
national  are  derived  from  the  past  history  of  the  major  groups 
that  will  compose  it,  plus  speeches  made  at  the  Geneva  Pre¬ 
paratory  Conference. 
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ated  with  the  International  Federation  of  Christian 
Trade  Unions,  and  claiming  a  membership  of  about 
750,000,  also  has  its  chief  base  among  white  collar 
and  government  workers,  as  well  as  textile  workers, 
with  some  strength  in  the  metals  industries. 

Both  the  Force  Oiivriere  and  the  CFTC  are  cool 
toward  the  French  government  for  its  failure  to 
support  them  in  wage  increases,  social  security  and 
housing  programs,  and  have  faced  the  persistent 
demands  of  the  CGT  for  united  action.  The  CFTC 
is  anti-Communist.  However,  under  the  pressure 
of  its  industrial  sections,  which  were  impatient  over 
government  inaction,  it  voted  agreement  at  its  1949 
Congress  to  local  united  actions  with  the  CGT  on 
“economic  issues.”  Both  the  FO  and  CFTC,  how¬ 
ever,  support  the  Marshall  Plan  and  are  friendly  to 
the  United  States.^' 

In  Italy,  the  followers  of  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  as  a  result  of  a  split  from  the  CGIL 
in  the  autumn  of  1948,  formed  the  Libera  (Free) 
CGIL.  This  LCGIL,  which  has  recently  claimed 
1,500,000  members,  finds  its  support  also  chiefly 
among  the  white  collar  and  government  workers, 
textile  workers,  farm  laborers  and  small  farm 
owners.  While  its  leaders  are  members  of  Italy’s 
majority  party,  they  are  attempting  to  develop  an 
independent  policy  on  trade  union  issues.  In  the 
spring  of  1949  a  second  split  in  the  CGIL  took 
place,  this  time  of  the  right-wing  Socialists  and 
Republican  parties’  adherents  to  form  the  Federazi- 
one  Italiano  Lavoratore  (FIL).  It,  too,  draws  its 
principal  strength  from  white  collar  workers. 
Finally,  groups  of  unions  have  been  recently  cre¬ 
ated,  some  being  the  results  of  withdrawals  from 
CGIL  of  left-wing  Socialists  who  heretofore  had 
followed  the  leadership  of  Pietro  Nenni  in  his  close 
collaboration  with  the  Communists.  It  is  expected 
that  at  least  the  LCGIL  and  FIL  may  merge  into 
a  formidable  opposition  to  the  CGIL.  Both  of  these 
non-Communist  groups  support  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  are  represented  in  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  ECA  in  Rome  and  the  various  provinces. 

Despite  the  fact  that  their  political  parties  have 
until  recently  been  in  the  present  cabinet,  the 
leadership  of  LCGIL  and  FIL  are  critical  of 
the  Italian  government’s  failure  to  increase  living 
standards,  improve  housing  and  social  security  and 
break  up  the  power  of  the  large  industrialists  and 
landowners. 

In  both  nations,  with  the  weakening  of  labor, 
and  in  Italy  with  large  scale  unemployment,  some 

31.  While  the  president  of  the  CFTC,  representing  its  Inter¬ 
national  Federation,  attended  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  group 
IS  not  likely  to  affiliate  with  the  new  International.  The  FO 
plans  to  aflfdiate. 


employers  are  moving  to  withdraw  certain  of  the 
social  gains  made  by  labor  in  1945-46.  This  is 
likely  to  provoke  new  government-employer-labor 
conflicts.  Both  the  labor  internationals  are  expected 
to  give  strong  support  to  their  unions  in  France 
and  Italy  and  help  them  to  win  over  the  waver¬ 
ing  millions  of  industrial  workers  and  farm 
laborers. 

2.  Industrially  Backward  and  Colonial  Areas 

The  emergence  since  the  war  of  mass  movements 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  demanding 
national  independence,  industrialization  and  high¬ 
er  living  standards  is  one  of  the  striking  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  post-war  period.  These  labor  move¬ 
ments  have  grown  in  size  and  in  maturity  but  are 
deeply  divided  as  to  their  political  and  organiza¬ 
tional  direction.  Communist-led  labor  movements 
in  both  continents,  while  suffering  great  losses 
from  their  peak  post-war  strength,  are  nevertheless 
aggressive  and  influential,  directing  their  chief  at¬ 
tacks  against  “imperialism”  as  symbolized  by  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Communist-led  groups,  while  pressing  their 
economic  and  social  demands,  have  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Far  East  that  “without  the  liberation 
of  the  nation,  the  struggle  for  a  decisive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  people 
would  be  inconceivable.  The  duty  of  the  trade 
unions  in  the  colonial  and  dependent  areas  is 
to  mobilize  effectively  the  working  class  for  a  gen¬ 
uine  liberation  of  the  nation  and  to  appeal  to  the 
workers  of  these  countries  to  unite  all  patriots  of 
all  strata,  first  of  all  the  peasants.”^’ 

Among  the  enemies  of  labor,  according  to 
WFTU  spokesmen,  are  the  “right-wing  Social¬ 
ists,”  and  even  where  they  have  supplanted  colonial 
governments  as  in  Indonesia  and  Burma,  the  la¬ 
bor  movement  should  be  used  to  unseat  these 
groups  to  establish  “genuine  democracies.”  Thus 
the  WFTU  unions  have  led  great  strike  move¬ 
ments  and  participated  in  revolutionary  activities. 
The  WFTU  contends  that  in  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan  and  Burma  its  leaders  have  been  thrown 
in  jail  and  its  activities  have  been  either  suppressed 
or  rigidly  limited.  “The  maximum  assistance  to 
the  young  trade  unions  of  the  colonial  countries” 
is  considered  by  WFTU  to  be  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  tasks  of  the  executive  bodies. 

The  groups  in  the  new  International,  while 
supporting  industrialization,  progressive  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  colonial  areas,  increases  in  the 
living  standards  and  the  strengthening  of  the  trade 
unions  will  undoubtedly  move  more  cautiously 

32.  Report  of  Liu  Ning-I  of  China  to  Second  World  Congress, 
WFTU,  Milan,  op.  cit. 
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than  the  WFTU.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
Western  labor  groups  that  unless  peoples  are  ready 
for  self-government,  independence  may  spell  a 
deterioration  in  labor  conditions  through  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  native  for  foreign  capitalists  or  through 
Communist  domination. 

The  trade  union  movement  in  most  of  the  Far 
Eastern  nations  (except  Communist-dominated 
China)  is  split,  not  only  between  supporters  of 
the  WFTU  and  the  new  International,  but  also 
into  unions  that  have  relative  degrees  of  freedom 
from  governments  and  employers.  In  India  and 
Japan  there  are  at  least  three  major  groupings, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  Communist-con¬ 
trolled  unions,  which  have  lost  strength  consistently 
after  their  post-war  upsurge,  most  of  the  unions 
are  likely  to  join  the  new  International.^^ 

With  the  organizational  and  psychological  sup¬ 
port  of  Communist  China,  with  better  trained  or¬ 
ganizers  and  ample  funds,  with  their  far-reaching 
unrestrained  demands,  the  WFTU  forces  are 
likely  to  have  the  initial  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  influence  over  Far  Eastern  labor.  WFTU  is 
preparing  to  cement  that  advantage  by  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  Asiatic  Trade  Unions  to  be  held  in  Peiping 
in  November  1949.  A  regional  conference  of  the 
ILO  and  a  meeting  of  the  Asian  Federation  of 
Labor,  composed  of  unions  friendly  to  the  new 
International,  both  to  be  held  in  Ceylon  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1950,  are  expected  to  rally  the  non-Communist 
forces  and  formulate  programs  to  attract  the  Asian 
workers. 

Trade  unionism  has  taken  a  number  of  forms 
in  the  highly  complex  and  politically  unstable  na¬ 
tions  of  Latin  America.  There  are  two  regional 
organizations  uniting  the  labor  unions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries — the  Inter-American  Confederation 
of  Labor  (CIT),  which  will  apply  for  admission 
to  the  new  International;  and  the  Latin- American 
Confederation  of  Labor  (CTAL),  which  is  the 
regional  organization  of  the  WFTU.  Both  groups 
have  affiliates  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  while  the  CIT  includes,  in  addition,  unions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Latin 
American  affiliates  of  CIT  represent  in  the  main 
social  democratic  tendencies,  while  the  leadership 
of  the  CTAL  is  generally  Communist.^**  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  a  number  of  independent  unions, 

33.  In  India  one  group  is  Communist-led,  one  is  Socialist,  and 
a  third  is  close  to  the  Congress  party.  The  two  latter  are  likely 
to  afhliate  with  the  new  International.  In  Japan,  in  addition  to 
a  Communist  and  a  Socialist-lcd  organization,  there  are  a 
number  of  independent  groups. 

34.  The  AFL,  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives’  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  unions  are  also  members  of  the  CIT.  The  CIO 
is  not. 


generally  of  a  craft  or  religious  character,  and  an 
increasing  number  which,  like  the  unions  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  under  Peron  or  of  Peru  and  Venezuela 
under  military  regimes,  have  been  robbed  of  in¬ 
dependence — having  been  either  suppressed  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  state  control.  Peron’s  policy  is  to  work 
with  like-minded  governments  in  Latin  America 
on  a  program  of  opposition  to  “American  im¬ 
perialism”  and  promises  of  social  reforms  to  the 
masses.  His  government  has  been  accused  in  Latin 
America  of  aiding  the  establishment  of  military 
regimes  in  Peru  and  Venezuela  and  of  supporting 
the  1949  abortive  right-wing  uprising  in  Bolivia. 

In  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  where 
democracy  still  exists — for  example,  Brazil — there 
is  extensive  state  interference  in  trade  union  mat¬ 
ters  in  others,  governments  act  to  strengthen 
unions  they  regard  as  politically  friendly.  In  the 
nations  where  unionism  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  development — Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba  and  Mexico— 
the  major  groups  are  either  aligned  with  CIT  or 
are  independent.  The  principal  bases  of  CTAL 
strength  are  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Chile.  A  general  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  various  groups  in  Latin  America  would 
place  CIT’s  Latin  American  strength  at  about 
4,000,000  and  CTAL  at  between  800,000  to  1,500,- 
000,  with  several  million  in  the  independent 
groups  and  in  government-operated  unions  such 
as  those  of  Argentina. 

As  a  result  of  industrialization,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  materials  and  development  of 
transport  in  Latin  America  during  the  war,  the 
labor  movement  has  grown  tremendously.  The 
Communist-led  unions,  as  in  Europe,  emerged 
from  the  war  with  greatly  enhanced  strength.  But 
generally,  as  a  result  of  too  faithful  adherence  to 
world  Communist  policies  and  the  actions  of  gov¬ 
ernments  to  outlaw  Communist  parties,  they  have 
lost  a  large  part  of  their  membership  over  the  past 
four  years. 

j.  Trade  Union  Freedoms  under  Capitalism  and 
Socialism 

Questions  relating  to  the  ultimate  goals  and  the 
role  of  trade  unions  in  our  changing  society  are 
likely  to  provoke  particularly  sharp  controversies 
between  the  two  internationals. 

While  the  1945  meetings  in  London  and  Paris 

35.  In  Brazil  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  unions  to  aOiliate  with  an  outside  organization  or  to 
form  a  national  labor  center.  Permissions  to  affiliate  with  the 
CIT  and  the  new  International  is  expected  to  be  granted.  The 
Brazilian  labor  movement  consists  of  a  group  of  independent 
federations  of  unions — one  for  industry,  another  for  commerce, 
a  third  for  transport,  etc. 
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which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  WFTU 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  “public  ownership”  of 
national  monopolies  and  called  for  “public  admin¬ 
istration”  of  its  proposed  international  economic 
projects,  it  did  in  fact  modify  the  traditional  so¬ 
cialist  orientation  of  the  pre-war  IFTU  and  the 
program  of  the  Emergency  Council  of  the  war 
period.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  WFTU  of  the  CIO  and  the  then  still  existing 
hope  of  attracting  the  AFL — both  of  which  have 
avoided  advocacy  of  nationalization  or  socializa¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  American 
unions,  the  position  of  the  new  International  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  compromise  calling  attention 
to  the  reforms  needed  in  economic  and  social  af¬ 
fairs  and  leaving  each  national  center  to  adopt  its 
own  program  on  these  issues.  Emphasis  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  placed  on  the  control  of  monopolies  and 
the  elimination  of  cartels. 

The  Milan  Congress  of  the  WFTU,  while  sup¬ 
porting  the  1945  declarations,  nevertheless  pointed 
out  the  “undoubted  superiority  of  the  socialist 
system  of  economy  over  the  capitalist  system.” 
For  example,  it  called  attention  to  the  increase  in 
the  “material  and  cultural  well-being”  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  “thanks  to  the  socialist 
nature  of  the  Soviet  state,”  and  praised  the 
“people’s  democracies  which  have  started  along 
the  path  of  socialist  development.”^^ 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  “people’s  democra¬ 
cies,”  it  was  pointed  out  by  delegates,  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  trade  union  movement  has  arisen,  in 
which  the  working  class  “as  the  co-owner  of  in¬ 
dustry  naturally  changes  radically  its  fundamental 
idea  toward  production”  and  to  the  state  “of  which 
it  is  co-founder.”^^  Thus,  it  was  declared,  the 
unions  in  Eastern  Europe  push  the  idea  of  the 
“socialist  emulation  of  labor”  and  the  concept  of 
payment  of  wages  almost  purely  by  results.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  trade  unions  “are  inseparably  linked  to 
its  political  unity,  achieved  thanks  to  the  birth 
in  our  countries  of  united  Communist  and  Worker 
Parties.”^® 

The  WFTU  is  likely  to  attack  the  new  Interna¬ 
tional  for  support  of  “capitalism,”  while  the  lat- 

36.  Resolution  on  “Reports  on  the  Activity  of  the  WFTU  and 
the  National  Trade  Union  Centers,”  Milan  Congress,  op.  cit. 

37.  Report  of  A.  Zawadski,  Poland,  on  “The  Defense  of  the 
Social  and  Economic  Interests  of  the  Workers,”  Milan,  op.  cit. 

38.  Ihid.  “Socialist  emulation  of  labor”  derives  from  the  so- 
tallcd  Stakhanovite  program  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  started  some  years 
3go,  when  Stakhanov,  a  coal  miner,  demonstrated  techniques 
for  markedly  increasing  production.  A  campaign  to  enlist 
‘Stakhanovites”  was  undertaken,  followed  by  the  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  workers  to  compete  in  setting  production  goals.  Consider- 
>hle  evidence  exists  that  such  competition  is  utilized  to  set 
foghcr  and  higher  norms  of  production  for  workers  to  earn  a 
Sitten  daily  pay. 


ter,  placing  its  reliance  on  “free  trade  unionism,” 
would  denounce  the  unions  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
puppets  of  the  state.  The  London  spokesmen  will 
try  to  expose  the  lack  of  freedom  of  the  Eastern 
European  unions  to  bargain  collectively,  point  to 
the  virtual  prohibitions  of  strikes,  and  characterize 
the  “socialist  emulation  of  labor”  as  a  harsh,  un¬ 
disguised  speed-up  system.  They  will  no  doubt 
compare  the  low  standards  of  workers  in  Eastern 
Europe  with  those  in  the  West,  brought  about  in 
part,  according  to  them,  by  the  one-sided  trade 
agreements  and  economic  policies  dictated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Evidences  of  discontent  among  East¬ 
ern  European  workers  will  no  doubt  be  played 
up,  and  as  already  indicated,  aid  will  be  provided 
to  underground  movements  of  workers  who  op¬ 
pose  the  existing  regimes.^^ 

The  whole  issue  is  already  before  the  UN  in  a 
sharp  form.  Early  in  1947,  during  its  period  of 
unity,  the  WFTU  cited  growing  attacks  by  gov¬ 
ernments  against  trade  unions  and  asked  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  to  establish  a  “Commit¬ 
tee  for  Trade  Union  Rights”  and  to  adopt  prin¬ 
ciples  and  measures  to  safeguard  these  rights.**® 
The  AFL,  at  about  the  same  time,  requested 
ECOSOC  to  commission  the  ILO  to  investigate 
“Forced  Labor  and  Measures  for  Its  Abolition.” 
Pointing  to  the  growth  of  “corrective  labor  camps” 
where  “state  slavery  exists  in  wide  areas  belong¬ 
ing  to  members  of  the  United  Nations,”  the  AFL 
demanded  a  program  “for  eliminating  this  tragic 
and  inhuman  evil.”  The  documentation  of  the 
AFL  clearly  pointed  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
chief  offender."** 

At  its  General  Conference  in  1947  the  ILO 
adopted  a  resolution  to  ensure  “Freedom  of  As¬ 
sociation,”  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  Con¬ 
vention  at  its  1948  session."*’  At  its  1949  meeting 

30.  This  point  of  view  has  been  stressed  particularly  by  the 
CIO  and  the  AFL.  Speaking  at  the  Geneva  (inference  on  June 
25,  1949,  George  Meany,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL,  de¬ 
clared  that  “free  trade  unions  in  exile”  should  be  given  support 
anti  recognition  and  “concrete  assistance  so  that  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  their  propaganda  and  organizational  work  within  the 
Iron  Curtain.”  James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  CIO, 
writing  in  the  New  Leader  of  July  24,  1948,  said:  “We  are  not 
prepared  to  write  off  as  lost  to  real  democracy  Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  people  of  the 
other  nations  who  have  fallen  within  the  Communist  orbit.” 

40.  Resolution  on  “Guarantee  for  the  Exercise  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Trade  Union  Rights’”  submitted  by  WFTU  to 
ECOSOC,  January  14,  1947.  "This  was  followed  by  a  “Report  on 
Attacks  on  Trade  Union  Rights”  submitted  to  the  Seventh 
Session  of  ECOSOC,  Geneva,  July- August  1948. 

41.  Resolution,  by  Matthew  Woll,  David  Dubinsky  and  Tony 
Sender  as  AFL  Consultants  to  ECOSOC,  of  Trygve  Lie,  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  UN,  November  24,  1947.  The  documenta¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  February  1949  session  of  ECOSOC 
at  Lake  Success. 

42.  See  “Third  Report  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
to  the  United  Nations,”  ILO,  Geneva,  1949,  pp.  35-39. 
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the  Conference  added  a  Convention  on  “Principles 
of  the  Right  to  Organize  and  Bargain  Collective¬ 
ly  >>43  General  Assembly,  endorsing  ac¬ 

tions  taken  by  the  ILO,  has  requested  joint  con¬ 
sultation  between  it  and  the  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  for  “international  machinery  for  safe¬ 
guarding  trade  union  rights  and  freedom  of  asso¬ 
ciation”  and  the  “study  of  the  control  of  their 
practical  application.”'^'* 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  of  the 
rival  groups  of  nations,  the  study  of  “forced  la¬ 
bor”  and  of  “trade  union  freedoms”  have  not  yet 
begun.  The  WFTU,  supported  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations,  has  insisted  that  action  be  taken  by 
ECOSOC  directly  and  not  referred  to  the  ILO.'*^ 
A  proposal  of  the  United  States  at  the  August 
19^9  session  of  ECOSOC  for  an  immediate  in¬ 
vestigation  of  “forced  labor”  has  been  delayed  for 
further  consideration  at  the  February  1950  session. 
Many  nations  expressed  reluctance  to  cooperate 
until  they  could  be  assured  that  all  UN  members, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  would  promise  coop¬ 
eration.  Nevertheless,  a  British  and  American  pro¬ 
posal  to  endorse  a  Fact  Finding  and  Conciliation 
Commission  on  trade  union  rights,  to  be  set  up  by 
ILO,  was  voted  by  ECOSOC  in  spite  of  Russian 
opposition 

These  issues  are  likely  to  be  pressed  by  both 
labor  internationals  both  in  the  UN,  and  outside. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  groups  on  the  whole 
question  of  “trade  union  freedom,”  however,  is 
likely  to  become  increasingly  bitter. 

Peace 

The  issue  of  the  road  that  should  be  followed  to 
achieve  peace  promises  to  create  the  same  conflict 
in  the  ranks  of  international  labor  as  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  groups  of  nations.  The  WFTU 
has  indicated  its  complete  support  of  the  “peace 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,”  while  the  new  Inter¬ 
national  will  generally  support  the  principle  of 
collective  security  against  aggression  followed  by 
the  Western  democracies. 

At  its  Milan  Congress,  the  WFTU  declared  that 
“an  armaments  race  is  on  in  the  U.S.A.,  Britain 

43.  George  P.  Delaney,  “The  ILO  Moves  Forward,”  American 
Fcdcrationist  (August  1949),  p.  12. 

44.  Resolution  128  II,  adoptcil  by  UN  Assembly,  November 
17,  1947. 

45.  The  U.S.S.R.,  alone  of  the  great  powers,  is  not  a  member 
of  the  ILO. 

46.  The  U.S.S.R.  proposed  establishment  of  a  committee  by 
ECOSOC  (not  ILO)  on  “Protection  of  Trade  Union  Rights’”  to 
include  the  ILO,  the  WFTU,  CTAL  (WFTU’s  Latin  American 
affiliate)  and  the  International  Federation  of  Christian  Trade 
Unions.  The  wording  of  the  resolution  gave  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  it  was  designed  chiefly  for  propaganda  purposes. 


and  other  capitalist  countries  .  .  .  putting  the  en¬ 
tire  heavy  burden  of  war  expenditures  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  working  class  and  the  workers. . . . 
I'he  policy  of  the  imperialists  is  most  glaringly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  so-called  Marshall  Plan  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  pact,  both  of  which  serve  the  aim 
of  enslaving  nations  economically  and  politically, 
the  aim  of  furthering  the  aggressive  designs  of  the 
instigators  of  a  new  war.  The  North  Atlantic  pact 
is  a  plot  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s 
Democracies.  .  .  The  unions  that  split  from 
the  WFTU,  the  Congress  declared,  have  “tried  in 
vain  to  defend  the  policies  and  acts  of  their  own 
warmongers.”^** 

The  new  International,  in  addition  to  its  sup¬ 
port  of  collective  security  against  aggression,  will 
doubtless  maintain  the  position  held  by  the  IFTU 
that  social  injustice  and  insecurity  breed  wars  and 
that  war  can  only  be  prevented  by  improving  the 
well-being  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is 
likely  to  attack  the  aggressive  designs  of  “totali¬ 
tarianism”  as  the  great  threat  to  peace,  and  to  cite 
Russia’s  domination  of  Eastern  Europe,  its  refusal 
to  agree  to  an  Austrian  peace  treaty,  aid  given  to 
the  Greek  rebels  and  recent  events  in  Yugoslavia 
as  examples.  It  will  doubtless  call  the  attention  of 
the  workers  of  each  country  to  the  signficance  of 
the  statements  of  Communist  party  leaders 
throughout  the  world  in  the  spring  of  1949  which 
promised  aid  to  a  Soviet  army  that  might  cross 
their  frontiers,  as  evidence  of  slavish  adherence  to 
Moscow’s  policy.  The  WFTU,  for  its  part,  will 
continue  to  attack  the  new  International  for  sup¬ 
porting  “warmongering”  and,  in  line  with  the 
Milan  Congress  decisions,  will  move  to  establish 
joint  “peace  committees”  in  all  working  places. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  particularly  in  Western  j 
Europe,  the  fear  of  war  is  deep  and  widespread  i 
among  the  workers,  and  Communist  propaganda 
capitalizes  on  this  fear.  There  is  a  danger  that  the 
new  International  and  the  Western  democracies  ^ 
may  allow  the  WFTU  to  monopolize  the  slogan  ! 
of  “peace”  among  the  workers  and  be  forced  into 
a  defensive  attitude  regarding  the  North  Atlantic 
pact  and  military  expenditures  necessary  for  its  j 
implementation.  In  France,  Italy  and  Britain,  j 
Communist  propaganda  has  stressed,  with  some  ! 
success,  the  charge  that  military  expenditures  have  | 
erased  much  of  the  financial  aid  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  are  now  used  as  excuses  to  prevent  in- 

47.  Resolution  on  “General  Policy  and  the  Struggle  of  the 
WFTU  for  Peace,  for  the  Democratic  Rights  of  Peoples  and  for  ’ 
International  Trade  Union  Unity,”  Milan  Congress,,  WFTU,  i 
op.  fit. 

48.  Ibid. 
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creases  in  wages,  housing  and  social  security  meas¬ 
ures.  If  this  Communist  propaganda  is  to  be  off¬ 
set,  the  workers  must  be  convinced,  through  force¬ 
ful  educational  campaigns  by  the  new  Interna¬ 
tional,  that  collective  security  against  aggression 
is  necessary  to  prevent  war — not  to  wage  war  on 
the  U.S.S.R,;  that  the  North  Atlantic  pact  is  de¬ 
signed  for  that  purpose;  and  that  it  will  come  into 
operation  only  in  case  of  aggression  on  the  pact 
signatories. 

5.  Trade  Secretariats 

The  role  and  operation  of  the  International 
Trade  Secretariats  are  likely  to  raise  problems  not 
only  between  the  WFTU  and  the  new  Interna¬ 
tional,  but  also  between  the  new  International  and 
the  existing  ITS  themselves. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  interwar  period  was 
marked  by  numerous  attempts  to  find  a  basis  for 
a  satisfactory  relationship  between  the  IFTU  and 
the  ITS.  Some  of  the  Trade  Secretariats  had  grown 
into  powerful  and  influential  organizations  — 
notably  those  of  Transport,  Mining,  Metals,  Pub¬ 
lic  Services,  Building  and  Factory  Workers.  With 
memberships  ranging  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000 
workers  each,  the  larger  ones  played  important 
roles  in  drawing  up  international  standards  on 
wages,  health  and  safety,  working  conditions  and 
social  security  in  their  respective  trades,  and  in 
providing  aid  to  weak  unions  and  to  those  engaged 
in  strikes. 

Although  some  of  them  were  only  small  craft 
groups — such  as  the  Lithographers,  Diamond 
Workers  and  so  on — they  all  guarded  their  inde¬ 
pendence  jealously  and  many  feared  to  be  drawn 
into  the  “political  issues”  that  faced  the  IFTU. 
Some  of  the  larger  and  bolder  of  the  ITS,  such 
as  the  Transport  Workers,  felt  that  the  IFTU 
itself  should  become  a  movement  based  on  these 
trade  secretariats  rather  than  national  centers,  and 
had  proposed  reorganization  of  IFTU  to  that  end. 
They  had  declined  to  become  part  of  the  then 
existing  IFTU  structure.  Moreover,  each  of  the 
ITS  existed  as  an  autonomous  body,  joining  to¬ 
gether  for  meetings  usually  at  the  time  of  the 
IFTU  Congresses  for  discussion  of  common  prob¬ 
lems,  but  with  no  permanent  joint  organization. 

The  post-war  increase  in  international  economic 
discussions — problems  of  transport,  raw  materials, 
customs  and  trade  agreements  between  nations — 
and  the  prominence  given  by  the  ILO  to  the  newly 
formed  Industrial  Committees,  all  emphasize  the 
role  of  the  various  Trade  Secretariats.  For  great  in¬ 
ternational  problems  inevitably  became  associated 
'vith  problems  of  specific  industries,  labor  migra¬ 


tion,  international  labor  standards  and  so  on.'*^ 

When  the  WFTU  was  formed  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  it  would  be  only  partially  effective 
unless  it  reached  agreement  for  integration  of  the 
ITS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  president  of 
the  WFTU,  Walter  Citrine,  president  of  the 
British  Trade  Unions  Congress,  had  warned  the 
delegates  at  London  in  1945  that  affiliation  of  the 
TUC  was  conditional  upon  a  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment  being  reached  with  the  ITS,  These  negotia¬ 
tions,  as  already  indicated,  failed.’”  Once  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  ITS  not  to  affiliate  was  reached  at  a 
meeting  on  September  15,  1948,  the  Executive 
Bureau  of  the  WFTU  sharply  reversed  its  former 
attitude  of  insisting  on  the  principles  of  Article 
XIII  and  offered  affiliation  to  each  Trade  Secre¬ 
tariat  on  any  terms  that  a  Trade  Conference  might 
agree  upon.’^  The  WFTU  further  instructed  its 
officers  to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of  Trade 
Departments  in  industries  where  this  was  possible. 

The  ITS  met  again  March  8-10,  1949  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  a  joint  policy.  They  had  before  them  the 
new  offer  of  the  WFTU  and,  in  addition,  the  con¬ 
templated  Geneva  meeting  of  the  national  centers 
that  had  withdrawn  from  WFTU.  The  ITS  re¬ 
affirmed  their  September  15,  1948  position  and  ex¬ 
amined  an 'ambitious  proposal  to  expand  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  role  of  the  ITS  by  J.  H.  Oldenbroek, 
secretary  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Federation, 
who  called  for  a  permanent  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  participation  by  the  ITS  in  discussion 
of  economic  questions  “which  are  being  handled 
at  the  highest  international  level  and  which  closely 
concern  their  members.” 

Although  interest  was  expressed  in  these  pro¬ 
posals,  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  small  Sec- 
retariats  feared  domination  by  the  larger.  There 
was  also  a  conflict  of  loyalties  among  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  between  their  Trade  Secretariats  and  the 
national  centers  of  which  many  were  important 
officials.  They  feared  that  the  proposed  role  of  the 
ITS  might  invade  the  province  of  a  new  Interna¬ 
tional.  It  was  merely  decided  to  study  the  questions 
suggested,  and  meanwhile  to  set  up  a  temporary 
Coordinating  Committee  “for  the  purpose  of  regu- 

49.  Departins;  somewhat  from  its  sole  concern  with  general 
international  labor  problems,  the  ILO  has  set  up  a  series  of 
Industrial  Committees  to  deal  with  problems  of  an  industry-by- 
industry  basis.  The  various  ITS  provide  the  Worker  Delegates 
for  these  committees.  While  the  Industrial  Committees  have 
only  advisory  power,  they  nevertheless  exercise  great  influence 
in  the  drafting  of  conventions  and  resolutions  on  various 
labor  problems. 

50.  Sec  page  155. 

51.  This  proposal  was  made  on  September  16,  1948  and  re¬ 
affirmed  at  the  Milan  Congress. 
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lar  consultation  on  matters  of  common  interest  to 
the  ITS.”” 

Relations  between  the  ITS  and  the  proposed  new 
International  also  became  an  issue  at  the  Geneva 
Preparatory  Conference.  The  ITS  representatives 
present  strongly  reaffirmed  their  determination  to 
insist  on  preservation  of  their  autonomy  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  declared  that  their  relations  to  the 
new  International  would  be  based  on  “close  col¬ 
laboration  and  consultation.””  The  ITS  received 
representation  on  the  Preparatory  Committee  au¬ 
thorized  at  Geneva  to  convene  the  London  Con¬ 
gress  of  November  28.  This  complex  issue  of  the 
relationship  of  the  ITS  to  the  new  International, 
and  in  turn  the  problem  of  the  rival  Trade  Depart¬ 
ments  being  established  by  the  WFTU,  remain 
to  be  solved.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Secretariats  mostly  without  any  full-time 
officer,  with  scanty  research  or  educational  facilities 
or  regular  publications,  and  with  headquarters 
spread  all  over  Europe,  the  ITS  themselves  face 
serious  problems.  The  need  to  group  the  ITS  into 
a  smaller  number,  to  establish  headquarters  at  a 
central  place,  and  to  share  technical,  administra¬ 
tive  and  research  facilities  has  been  discussed  a 
number  of  times.  These  issues  take  on  new  impor¬ 
tance  with  the  formation  of  rival  WFTU  Trade 
Departments.’"*  Moreover,  although  the  ITS  wish 
to  maintain  independence,  it  is  recognized  that 
they  and  an  international  movement  based  on  na¬ 
tional  centers  must  find  a  basis  of  practical  integra¬ 
tion.  For  not  only  does  the  International  depend 
upon  the  practical  trade  and  industrial  work  of  the 
ITS,  but  the  ITS  in  turn  are  dependent  for  ad¬ 
vances  in  their  programs  upon  favorable  action  by 
governments  and  international  organizations  of 
governments.  This,  in  turn,  requires  the  support  of 
national  labor  centers  or  a  powerful  international 
movement  of  such  centers. 

The  WFTU  is  proceeding  to  establish  its  Trade 
Departments,  the  Milan  Congress  reaffirming  the 
position  that  they  may  affiliate  on  any  terms  they 
wish.  In  practice,  however,  since  the  Trade  Depart¬ 
ments  will  be  composed  of  unions  with  Commu¬ 
nist  leadership,  they  will  follow  all  WFTU  poli¬ 
cies,  engaging  in  “mass  struggles”  and  seeking  for 
“united  action”  with  rival  groups.  While  initially 
their  main  strength  will  be  in  the  affiliations  of 

52.  Resolution  of  Bournemouth,  England,  Conference  of  ITS, 
March  8-io,  1949. 

53.  Statement  of  J.  H.  Oldcnbroek,  representing  ITS  at  Geneva 
Conference. 

54.  Ihid.  Full-time  officers  have  been  maintained  only  by  the 
Transfjort,  Metals,  Miners,  Food  and  Drink,  Building,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Services  Federations.  Regular  publications  are  issued  only  by 
six  Federations. 
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unions  in  Eastern  Europe  and  WFTU  affiliates  in 
France  and  Italy,  they  will  seek  to  draw  in  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  unions  within  national  centers 
that  will  be  part  of  the  new  International.”  For 
example,  they  have  secured  as  president  of  their 
Maritime  Workers’  Federation,  Harry  Bridges, 
president  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s 
Union,  affiliated  with  the  CIO.  The  WFTU  Trade 
Departments  will  undoubtedly  be  streamlined 
groups  located  at  the  WFTU  headquarters,  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  resources  of  the  parent  organization. 

6.  International  Organizations 

The  existence  of  two  rival  internationals  of  labor 
will  pose  new  and  difficult  problems  for  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organizations.  The 
WFTU  and  the  AFL  had  both  been  recognized  on 
a  consultative  basis  by  the  ECOSOC,  the  ILO, 
UNESCO  and  other  organs.  As  such  they  had  been 
permitted  to  propose  items  for  agenda,  to  speak 
on  these  and  other  matters  under  regulated  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  sit  in  as  consultants  in  the  various 
committees  and  commissions.  It  is  certain  that  both 
internationals  will  demand  the  fullest  recognition 
and  participation  in  the  international  governmental 
organs,  will  press  their  programs,  and  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  conflict  between  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  the  Western  democracies. 

For  example,  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
has  called  to  “the  attention  of  the  United  Nations” 
that  “the  basis  upon  which  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  claimed  recognition  and  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Nations  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  democratic  trade  union  national  centres  with¬ 
drew  from  affiliation  and  deprived  it  of  its  repre¬ 
sentative  capacity.”’^ 

The  issues  of  trade  union  freedoms  and  of 
“forced  labor”  have  already  been  mentioned.  In 
addition  the  ECOSOC  has  Ijefore  it  the  controver¬ 
sial  issue  of  “equal  pay  for  equal  work”  for  men 
and  women  and  a  number  of  economic  programs 
including  those  involving  unemployment  sub¬ 
mitted  both  by  the  WFTU  and  the  AFL.  When 
the  new  International  secures  the  recognition  now 
afforded  the  AFL,  questions  of  peace,  colonialism 
and  economic  reconstruction  will  probably  be 
thrown  into  these  international  bodies  by  both 
labor  groups.  But  the  sharpest  issues  are  likely  to 

55.  In  Britain  the  Electrical  Trades  and  the  Railway  Workers, 
notably,  have  Communist  leadership.  The  union  of  Miners  is  split 
In  the  CIO  the  Longshoremen,  Fur  and  Leather  Workers,  Elec¬ 
trical  and  Machine  Workers  are  among  those  that  have  Com¬ 
munist  leadership.  Similar  situations  exist  within  unions  in  the 
Low  countries  and  in  Scandinavia. 

56.  British  Trade  Union  Congress  Report,  Bridlington,  Eng¬ 
land  (September  5-9,  1948),  p.  167.  Published  by  Trade  Union 
Congress,  Transport  House,  London. 
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arise  in  the  ILO.  For  here  practically  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  bloc  (except  the  U.S.S.R.  itself) 
are  represented,  both  in  the  General  Conference 
and  in  the  Workers’  Group.  In  addition,  in  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  unions  affiliated 
with  the  WFTU  have  chosen  the  workers’  dele¬ 
gates. 

The  Workers’  Group  on  the  Governing  Body  of 
ILO  is  composed  entirely  of  unions  that  will  be 
associated  with  the  new  International.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  recognition  afforded  the  WFTU 
may  be  called  into  question.  In  this  event  a  serious 
problem  will  be  posed  for  the  ILO,  especially  in 
view  of  its  extended  field  of  work  in  providing 
technical  assistance  and  operational  activities  on 
manpower  problems,  training  and  so  on.  Because 
much  of  this  work  will  be  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
dustrially  backward  areas  where  labor  rivalry  is 
particularly  acute,  the  quarrels  within  the  ILO  are 
likely  to  be  reflected  in  the  ECOSOC  and  possibly 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  prestige  of  the 
WFTU  has  suffered  a  serious  blow  within  the  UN 
and  its  organs.  Aside  from  the  Soviet  bloc  of  na¬ 
tions  it  is  likely  to  be  treated  as  simply  another 
“Communist  Front,”  and  its  proposals  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  skeptical  attitude  that  they  are  part 
of  world  Communist  maneuvers.  The  new  Inter¬ 
national,  for  its  part,  while  enjoying  far  greater 
prestige,  will  nevertheless  face  the  problem  of  pre¬ 
senting  forceful  and  specific  programs  to  meet 
many  problems,  particularly  concerning  the  work¬ 
ers  in  backward  areas  and  those  involving  close 
economic  collaboration  between  their  own  nations. 
The  discussions  will  no  doubt  be  influenced  by  the 
close  relationship  existing  between  la’oor  move¬ 
ments  and  governments  either  controlled  or  influ¬ 
enced  by  labor.’^ 

CONCLUSION 

The  role  of  labor  in  international  affairs  has  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  since  the  war  and  is  likely 
to  increase  further — creating  both  opportunities  and 
limitations. 

In  the  interwar  period  the  IFTU  represented 
unions  that  were  for  the  most  part  in  perpetual 
opposition  to  their  governments  on  both  domestic 
and  international  affairs.’®  With  the  vast  growth  of 
labor  unionism  during  the  war  and  the  increase 
in  its  political  strength  in  virtually  every  nation,  it 
has  become  a  factor  that  can  play  an  extremely  in- 

V-  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Britain,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

58.  The  exceptions  were  mainly  the  Scandinavian  countries 
^'here  Labor  or  Socialist  parties  had  formed  the  governments. 
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fluential  or  even  decisive  role  in  international 
affairs. 

The  most  significant  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  rise  of  what  are  called 
“labor  diplomats” — both  as  labor  attaches  to  our 
diplomatic  missions  and  as  participants  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  European  Recovery  Program.’”  The 
establi.shment  in  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  concerned  chiefly  with 
international  labor  matters,  and  the  growth  in  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  Department 
of  State  are  other  examples  of  the  new  trends.  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Britain,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  where  Labor  or  SociaIi.st  parties  con¬ 
trol  the  government,  the  relationship  between  labor 
and  foreign  policy  is  very  close.  In  Eastern  Europe 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
“people’s  democracies”  are  actually  “workers’  and 
peasants’  governments.” 

The  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  West¬ 
ern  democracies  in  the  relationship  of  labor  to  the 
community  and  the  state  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in 
the  relationship  between  international  labor  move¬ 
ments  and  international  governmental  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  growth  of  collective  bargaining  con¬ 
tracts,  social  security  legislation,  labor  and  wage 
standards,  economic  councils,  nationalization  of  in¬ 
dustries — all  with  labor  repre.sentation  in  their  ad¬ 
ministration  and  operation — inevitably  link  labor 
closer  to  the  rest  of  the  national  community.  This 
development  poses  far-reaching  problems  for  labor 
in  adjusting  itself  to  a  new  role  in  which  it  could 
both  operate  as  a  partner  of  government  and  yet 
maintain  its  independence. 

The  same  problems  are  likely  to  confront  the 
new  International  as  it  seeks  to  become  a  force  on 
the  international  scene.  The  WFTU,  representing 
a  single  ideology  and  composed  of  unions  in  the 
Communist-controlled  areas  of  the  world,  or  in 
France  and  Italy  and  the  backward  areas  where  its 
affiliates  are  hostile  to  the  governments,  may  feel 
free  to  make  sweeping  demands,  even  though  these 
demands  have  largely  a  propaganda  character.  By 
contrast,  the  new  International  is  likely  to  be 
affected  Ixith  by  the  relationship  of  its  affiliates  to 
their  own  national  communities  and  governments 
and  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  United 
Nations  organs.  By  its  very  attempt  to  regroup  the 
non-Communist  labor  forces  throughout  the  world, 
it  places  an  effective  brake  on  efforts  to  utilize 
the  international  labor  movement  for  Soviet 

SQ.  Signific.Tnt  recently  b.is  been  tbe  appointment  of  labor 
union  ofTicials  to  head  the  ECA  missions  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  of  a  former  labor  union  official  to  head  the  ECA 
mission  to  Greece. 
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purposes.  But  the  new  International  will  have  to 
reconcile  the  policies  and  needs  of  the  diverse 
groups  within  its  ranks.  Its  affiliates  will  demand 
a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  These  affiliates, 
in  turn,  are  composed  of  many  unions,  which 
themselves  have  great  autonomy  and  are  necessar¬ 
ily  responsible  to  the  interests,  views  and  wishes  of 
their  membership.  Many  workers,  while  desiring 
international  labor  cooperation,  are  inevitably  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  their  day-to-day  problems  and  must  be 
convinced  about  new  policies  that  may  require 
changes  in  their  habits  or  economic  interests. 

Yet  if  the  new  International  is  to  be  a  vital  force. 


as  is  being  generally  recognized  within  its  own 
ranks,  it  cannot  rest  simply  upon  anti-communism. 
It  must  be  able  to  formulate  programs  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenging  international  issues  that 
vitally  affect  labor.  At  the  same  time  it  must  make 
those  programs  realizable  within  the  framework 
of  existing  relations  between  governments  and  in¬ 
ternational  governmental  organizations.  In  the 
years  ahead  labor  groups  must  be  willing  to  provide 
in  the  international  field  leaders  with  the  adminis¬ 
trative  talents  and  the  statesmanlike  vision  required 
for  effective  performance  of  the  new  role  of  labor 
in  world  affairs. 


Estimate  of  Organizational  Strength  of  International 
Trade  Union  Movements^ 

By  David  Lassfr  and  Vera  Micheles  Dean 


Area 

Western  Europe 
Germany  and  Austria 
Eastern  Europe 
Near  East 
Australia  and 
New  Zealand 
Asia 
Africa 

Latin  America 
North  America 


WFTU 

4,600,000-9,300,000 

4,700,000 

39,800,000 

400,000 


4,095,000-5,540,000S 

100,000 

841,000-1,695,000 


Netv  International 

13,000,000-13,900,000 

6,278,000^ 

230,0004 

135,000 


825,0007 

3,100,000-9,700,0009 

? 


3,200,000-4,300,000 

15,050,000 


Others 

2,000,0002 

60,000 

260,0005 

324,0006 


620,000-4,620,00010 

320,00011 

1,000,000-2,350,00012 

300,000 


Total 


54,436,000-61,535,000  41,818,000-50,418,000 


6,102,000-11,452,000 


1.  These  estimates  of  the  membership  of  the  various  groups  in 
each  part  of  the  world  are  based  on  the  figures  published  by  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  at  its  July  1949  Congress; 
on  the  figures  of  the  Geneva  Preparatory  Conference  to  establish 
the  new  International,  as  of  June  1949;  and  on  the  material 
available  from  governmental  and  other  sources. 

These  figures  are  largely  estimates.  F.xcept  for  the  solidly  or¬ 
ganized  unions  of  Western  F.uropc,  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Australasia,  which  for  the  most  part  will  be  in  the  new  In¬ 
ternational,  accurate  figures  on  membership  of  unions  are  un¬ 
known  and  claims  vary  widely.  The  bulk  of  the  WFTU  mem¬ 
bership,  for  example  in  Eastern  Europe  (including  the  Soviet 
Union),  is  based  upon  nearly  too  per  cent  organization  of  the 
entire  working  class,  where  it  is  generally  believed  membership 
is  virtually  compulsory.  The  union  organizations  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Asia,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  relatively  immature 
and  unstable  and  in  many  cases  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
conflicting  groups. 

In  the  Mbles  are  given  in  some  cases  widely  varying  upper 
and  lower  estimates,  based  on  the  best  information  available. 
In  many  cases  the  rival  groups  make  claims  to  the  same  mem¬ 
bership,  particularly  in  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

2.  Includes  the  membership  of  the  Christian  International,  to¬ 
gether  with  about  180,000  members  in  the  unions  of  Ireland 
which  have  not  yet  decided  on  their  affiliation. 

3.  This  represents  5,000,000  in  Western  Germany  and  1,278,- 


000  in  Austria.  In  the  latter  country  there  are  still  60,000  in 
the  Christian  International. 

4.  The  labor  movement  of  Greece. 

5.  This  includes  the  trade  unions  of  Finland,  which  have  been 
reviewing  the  question  of  withdrawal  from  the  WFTU. 

6.  Includes  Israel  with  184,000  members  who  have  not  yet 
decided  whether  to  withdraw  from  the  WFTU. 

7.  While  these  unions  attended  the  Geneva  conference  and  are 
likely  to  affiliate  with  the  new  International,  their  final  decision 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

8.  Includes  2,800,000  for  China.  The  WFTU  claims  that  the 
membership  in  the  Communist  area  will  reach  10,000,000. 

9.  These  figures  include  from  1,000,000  to  5,000,000  for 
Japan,  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  bulk  of  the  non-Com- 
munist  unions  agree  to  affiliate  with  the  new  International.  It 
includes  from  500,000  to  2,800,000  for  China,  where  the  entire 
labor  union  situation  alters  daily  with  military  events. 

10.  Again  the  variation  of  4,000,000  depends  on  whether  or 
not  the  bulk  of  the  non-Communist  labor  movement  in  Japan 
decides  to  affiliate  in  London  with  the  new  International. 

11.  Mainly  the  membership  of  the  South  African  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  which  will  probably  affiliate  with  the  new  Inter¬ 
national. 

12.  This  includes  claims  ranging  between  500,000  and  2,000,- 
000  for  the  Perdn-controlled  labor  movement  of  Argentina, 
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